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PREFACE 



School Study Councils of today are beginning to approach the 
model originally conceived by Paul Mort in the late 1930's, These 
councils have made or ar© making the transition from study- 
discussion orientations to action-product orientations and from 
passive-lethargic groups to active-dynamic groups. This mono- 
graph describes one study council’s efforts to actively "wrestle” 
with the problem of cooperation and the ever increasing number 
of "eligible" partners and forces interested in improving education. 

The brief history of the Metropolitan School Study Group 
(MSSG) spans approximately nine years. Like many study coun- 
cils, the activities centered around casual efforts to discuss and 
compare educational issues and problems common to all of the 
members. But the rapid acceleration of change in all areas of 
our society required increased cooperative efforts. As a result, 
during the past four years MSSG, like other councils, has moved 
from the rather passive level of uncommitted discussions to the 
more demanding role of an action group. The impetus to action 
could be identified as the concentrated efforts of a small cadre of 
leaders who recognized the need for immediate development of a 
proposal to be submitted under Title IV of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act recommending the establishment of the 
Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory (McREL). The suc- 
cess of MSSG and other contributing agencies was attested tc 
when a regional educational laboratory was funded by USOE for 
a four-state area (Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma) 
with central headquarters located in Kansas City. With this step 
came the process of legal incorporation for MSSG as a non-profit 
educational agency — an agency with a structure that would: "en- 
courage exchange of ideas; identify common problems and re- 
sources; and, cooperatively seek solutions to the common prob- 
lems." During this same period of time, MSSG sponsored and 
published an Instructional Television Handbook. This project was 
successfully completed this bolstering the confidence of the mem- 
bers of the organization that visible results would accrue from 
their combined talents. The history of MSSG is testimony to the 
fact that the infant must creep before he walks and must walk 
before he runs. MSSG has come of age, it is now ready to run — 
just how fast and how far will depend greatly on the next few 
decisions it makes. For as a youthful organization MSSG needs 
immediate successes to breed the ultimate successes of which it 
is infinitely capable. 

It was in this spirit that the MSSG held its fourth Fall Confer- 
ence at Excelsior Springs, Missouri to discuss the theme, "Part 
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ners for Educational Progress” (PEP). It is from this conference 
that this publication has been derived. The major themes which 
emerged from the "PEP Conference” pose perplexing questions, 
as well as stimuli for action, to those who would have the schools 
accede to their role as the "protypical interdependent institution 
in the interdependent society.” The ideas generated by the 
capable slate of speakers, both in their more formal remarks and 
in the spirited interchanges which followed, illuminated many 
areas cf potential cooperative relationships. The speakers, were 
well chosen to represent strategic and influential roles within the 
expanded spectrum of the educational enterprise. Each spoke 
with insight, objectivity, and candor on those aspects of this en- 
terprise which he or she knew best. As a result, conference par 
ticipants were treated to a wide range of meaningful excursions 
into the realms of a metropolitan planning commission, regional 
council for higher education, the U.S. Office of Education, a large 
National foundation, a metropolitan educational research council, 
a regional educational laboratory, and the Interstate Compact for 
Education. 

To the amazement of the conference participants, the tired, 
sterile cliches on the virtues of cooperation, to which we have ctll 
become accustomed, simply failed to materialize. In their ab- 
sence, what emerged was a potpourri of vividly descriptive 
"cameos” of the cooperative process in action. The dimensions 
and characteristics of these slices of reality changed with the per- 
spective and background of each speaker. No one ventured to 
encompass within his remarks the totality of the educative func- 
tion in society. And no one attempted to circumscribe the possi- 
bilities for cooperative action. The richly varied texture , of the 
cooperative process in education which was developed during the 
conference served to reinforce the conviction of participants that 
new paths to cooperative action were open to them. 

This monograph represents an effort to provide a map so that 
the conference participants and other study councils . might chart 
additional paths to cooperative endeavors. The major purposes 
of this publication are to: 

1) describe the complexities of change; its effect upon man,, or- 
ganizations, and society; and the increasing need for cooperation. 

2) synthesize and develop general principles of cooperation. 

3) provide examples of cooperation among organizations. 

4) construct two proposals for action which apply principles of 
cooperation. 

5) summarize the proceedings of the Conference - Partners for 
Educational Progress (PEP). 
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_ J 1 ?' , ackn °wledgements for the preparaUon of this monograph 

Ztl n?T e ' T ^ U y ' th i? publication illustrates the concept md 
vcdue of cooperation. The organizations that made this mono- 

““J* P ?/* Ie 5 Mld " contmen t Regional Educational Laboratory 
and the Metropolitan School Study Group) and the speakera rf 

wh0 plovided lhe substance from which four 
dedicated scholar-practitioners extracted and developed this mono- 
graph proved to be a harmonious blend. Only you the reto 
oar:, complete the cooperative cycle. 

Frank W. Markus 
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CHAPTER I 



Cooperation in an Age of Interdependence 



W* ows it to a now idea which wo think is worthwhile to giro it a real 
toot before evaluating it. One of the way* to sure it is tested adequately 
is to focus a large amount of resources on it, all the talents than can be 
made available to make it work. _ . __ _ , _ 

Robert S. Gilchrist, PEP Conference, 10/3/96. 



Education in a Time of Change 

The wise man has always known that each generation inherits 
a somewhat different world than that of its predecessors. In times 
gone by this proposition may have seemed novel to adults who 
lived in a comfortable, slow-changing world which appeared to 
demand few major adjustments in the thinking or behavior of the 
people who lived in it. Today, however, the world is changing so 
rapidly that even the most insensitive dullard must recognize the 
necessity for each generation of adults to accommodate itself to 
a society vastly different from that into which it was bom. Change 
of every kind is the order of the day— even change in the rate of 
change. 

As a flood sweeps away even the most seemingly solid struc- 
tures which stand in its way, so the tidal wave of change rapidly 
makes even the most familiar beliefs and objects obsolete. One 
quarter of a century ago, for example, Sears, Roebuck & Company 
in its catalogues proudly proclaimed the "brilliant styling" of its 
iron coal range — the "favorite of young moderns"— for only $76.95. 1 
Twenty-five years old, and relics of the past! Similarly, a deter- 
mined search probably could turn up classrooms still using text- 
books of 1939 vintage, but the profound shock we would feel on 
visiting such classes is the real gauge of the rapidity with which 
education in the United States is being transformed. 

It is easy to recognize that even the finest coal range has out- 
lived its usefulness, but realization that the social and institutional 
patterns of the long-ago world before the second world war need 
up-dating is more difficult to achieve. Thus there is a tendency 
to take it for granted that established educational practices are 
appropriate in new situations for which they may have little rele- 
vance. The resulting incongruency is vividly described by George 
Baird: 

If you took your wife to a physician who told her to 
wear an asafetida bag around her neck, you would be 



1. John Brooks, "The Anatomy '■l Change: 1939/1966," 
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Horizon VIII (Fall, 1966), p. 48. 



very skepticcl. Yet this is the equivalent of many of 
the outdated practices in our schools — sending our • 
youngsters out with asafetida bags around their 
necks.* 

But the problem is not just that it is difficult to determine when 
an invisible commodity such as an idea has outlasted the situa* 
tion that initially made it worthwhile. To encounter change by 
definition means to face a new set of circumstances in which ha- 
bitual beliefs and behaviors may be no longer appropriate. To 
modify habits is generally an extremely difficult challenge, espe- 
cially since the consequences of doing so are not easily predicted. 
We are tempted, instead, to erect a facade of complacency which 
shuts out the discomforts of adjustment and/or readjustment. Such 
reactions are likely to be self-defeating, for, to quote Baird again; 
"You run a terrific hazard of being wrong if you change. But you 
guarantee absolutely that you'll be wrong if you don't change."* 

When a nation's most precious commodity — its human re- 
sources — is involved, the stakes are far too great to tolerate much 
of a gap between our knowledge of what makes for effective edu- 
cation and the actual practice in the schools. More than most in- 
stitutions, the schools must keep pace with the changing environ- 
ment in which they exist. The beginning of wisdom in education, 
then, is to understand the characteristics of the new era in which 
it i3 conducted. 

Interdependence in an Era oi Change 

The essential point about American education is that 
there are so very many different agencies and institu- 
tions responsible for different parts of the educational 
system. One needs only to refer to such institutions as 
local districts, state departments, professional associa- 
tions, teacher training organizations, college and uni- 
versity systems, and the federal office of education to 
suggest the numerous places at which power and 
authority are located, and the degree to which cooper- 
ation among them is essential to forward movement. 

Hendrik Gideonse, PEP Conference, 10/7/66. 

The dimensions of the age which we live and the need to 
accept interdependence have 1 en clear for some time. Together 
they make up a familiar litany which has become almost tire- 
some in its reiteration: industrialism, urbanization, scientific and 
technological revolutions, automation, mobility, environmental pol- 
lution, and many others, but above all, interdependence. The 
growth in the nation's population has meant that more and more 
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people mb shoulders in a restricted amount of space, and shoul- 
ders rubbed raw soon begin to throb with pain. Modem techno- 
logy has collapsed time and space; in so doing, it is eliminating the 
few remaining vestiges of self-sufficiency which persisted through 
earlier phases of the industrial era. For example, the people of 
New York City, during a power failure, must now depend on 
sources located thousands of miles away, while the inhabitants of 
the midwest and south are "plugged" into the wider world by a 
communications network with twin loci on the east and west coasts. 
It is no mere wisecrack to say that Minnesotans sneeze when 
Texans catch cold, for an infected traveller can carry disease from 
one end of the country to the other in a matter of hours. The air 
pollution generated by an industrial park in one community is 
blown downrange to scores of other communities where it blackens 
walls and eats away at eye and throat, while the human and in- 
dustrial waste materials discharged into the disposal system of the 
latter float upstream to emerge as smelly effluent from the faucets 
of unsuspecting, helpless homeowners. 

As change accelerates, we reap the fmits of science and in- 
vention, but we no less sow the seeds of a bitter harvest. A grow- 
ing, increasingly urbanized population begins to press toward the 
limits of the nation's natural resources, foreshadowing a time when 
clean air, clean water, open land for agriculture or recreation, or 
any number of other irreplaceable natural resources will be in 
critically short supply. Population growth also intensifies com- 
petition for the good things of life, whether physical or spiritual, 
with the result that many persons fall further and further behind 
their fellow citizens whose greater wealth or success wins them ac- 
cess to the rewards of a relatively affluent society. The move- 
ment of peoples in response to underlying economic and political 
change piles up masses of disadvantaged and therefore explosively 
dissatisfied citizens in the older decay’ ng inner cores of the large 
cities. 

The "achievements" described in the foregoing paragraphs 
have been accomplished with a national population of a mere 
200 million and world population of just 3 billion. Looking ahead 
to the not too distant future — perhaps 100 years from now — there 
will be ten times as many persons living in a nation and a world 
which already has too little room to expand. Perceptive observers 
such as Doxiadis have pointed to the certainty that the continua- 
tion of present trends will mean that: 

More and more areas are going to become overcon- 
gested, more and more areas are going to be turned 
into slums and at a higher rate than at present. 

9 




If we cannot cope with the present situation, we shall 
be still less able to cope with the situation of the fu- 
ture. This increase of problems, if combined with an 
inability to face them, is certainly going to lead to dis- 
aster. 2 

Since interdependence is becoming an ever more pervasive 
characteristic of modem society, solutions to the increasingly criti- 
cal problems created by accelerating change cut across the per- 
ceptual boundaries which seperate one organizational activity 
from another. In such a situation the organization which tries to 
function independently of others is fueled on an input as anti- 
quated as that which went into the coal-burning stove; neither can 
perform at a level which meets present standards of the 1960's, 
much less the 1970's. Forced to recognize this, the federal govern- 
ment undertakes to provide training for jobless, alienated young 
men and women, and immediately turns to industry md the uni- 
versities to operate its job corps centers. The fire department in a 
prospering suburban community finds that the costs of modem 
equipment capable of handling fires in multi-story buildings ex- 
ceed its not unlimited budget, and turns to neighboring towns and 
villages for help in time of need. The public health officials in one 
community fight a hopeless battle against insect-borne pestilence 
spawned in marshy swamps adjacent to communities twenty miles 
distant, and has no recourse but to work with their distant neigh- 
bors or leave the job unfinished. The point is so obvious that there 
is no need to belabor it with additional examples: the organization 
in an interdependent society is charged with tasks it cannot do 
alone; it is beholden to a myriad of other organizations, and no 
amount of resolution can restore the self-reliance it may have had 
in the less complicated past. 

Put simply, the challenges of the new era are greater than can 
be handled through the social and organizational mechanisms of 
the past. No single organization, irrespective of how large it is or 
how well it is run, can begin to hold the dyke against the mush- 
rooming problems associated with the tidal wave of change in a 
complex and interdependent industrial society. Neither do the 
uncoordinated efforts of a number of individual organizations add 
up to much of a solution to a major problem. But, as Gideonse 
pointed out to the participants at the conference: 

.... when you join together the efforts of several dif- 
ferent agencies, such as a community health depart- 
ment, a local school district, a regional educational 
laboratory, and a university, you achieve a critical 

2. C. A. Doxiadis, Urban Renewal and the Future o! the American City (Chicago: 

Public Administration Service, 1966), p. 50* 
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mass — greater than the sum of the parts— which puts 
you over.* 

The proliferating establishment of patterns of interorganizational 
or interinstitutional cooperation in all sectors of American life bears 
eloquent witness to the fact that the very survival of an individual 
organization, immersed as it is in an interdependent society, there 
is no alternative to the establishment of meaningful and continu- 
ing relationships with a number of other organizations. From tho 
viewpoint of a society which wishes to avoid the portending dis- 
asters whose outlines are becoming ever more distinct, there is no 
alternative to concerted social effort aimed at maintaining a livable 
environment in which man can prosper and live in harmony with 
others. 

Interorganizational Cooperation to Meet 
the Challenge of Interdependence 

Lack of cordination even in something as simple as 
naming streets can create very troublesome situations. 
Consider, for example, that in a single metropolitan 
area you may have five Elm Streets or five Oak 
Streets. If a fire engine goes down the wrong one, 
as sometimes happens, the house can bum down 
before help arrives. I remember one city in which a 
ready-mix cement truck went down the wrong Sunset 
Drive and wound up clear across town.; by the time it 
meandered to the right destination, the cement had 
hardened in the truck and thev had to chip it out. 

Stuart Eurman, PEP Conference, 10/7/66. 

Cooperation between organizations may be conceived as tak- 
ing place either vertically or horizontally. 

Vertical cooperation may be defined as the joint effort of organ- 
izations engaged in somewhat different activities, as when the 
federal government, private electronics firms, universities, and 
specialized research agencies pool their resources to perfect an 
invention or pursue a particular scientific breakthrough. 

Horizontal cooperation may be defined as the joint effort of 
organizations engaged in performing either relatively similar ac- 
tivities or providing almost identical services for differing groups 
of clients; as when colleges and school districts in the greater 
Kansas City area work together in the establishment of a college 
scholarship program that identifies and selects intellectually able 
students from disadvantaged homes. 
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Whether vertical or horizontal, cooperative activity may be 
further classified according to its emphasis on: coordinating efL > 
of participant,, providing a particular service to a single clientele, 
collecting and sharing information, and avoiding duplication of 
efforts. Furthermore, cooperation may consist primarily of joint 
planning or it may also entail an action dimension. In the case 
of joint planning, a further distinction often made is that between 
comprehensive planning, which involves vertical cooperation be- 
tween different kinds of organizations, and functional planning, 
which involves horizontal cooperation between organizations that 
function in the same general field. 

One of the major purposes of interorganizational cooperation 
is to reduce the waste and inefficiency which are inevitable when 
organizations fail to coordinate and control their efforts in making 
the best possible use of available resources. The problems of 
the interdependent society are so enormous that waste and in- 
efficiency in important social activities become less and less tol- 
erable. In urban society the failure to share information and plan 
for orderly development can be extremely harmful, as Stuart 
Euman explained in pointing out that: 

There is quite a lot of waste in collecting information 
which various people need to do their work. For ex- 
ample, the gas, electric, and telephone utilities are 
continuously spending money to find out where the 
growth potential is located, because this determines 
where they should put a high tension line or a substa- 
tion. So each of them keeps a record of building and 
demolition permits issued by the local governments. 

The situation makes no sense, because if a common 
data collection system were operational you would 
merely have to make a single phone call to obtain 
accurate information. 

In general, unplanned growth can be very expensive 
and inconvenient. Suppose, for example, a developer 
who has title to farm land decides to subdivide it for 
housing tracts. He subdivides the land into city lots 
and has a utility company extend sewer and water 
lines to his one hundred acres of open com field. Who 
pays for those expensive pipes? It is the unsuspect- 
ing consumer who finds out about it after he has 
bought a house at the other end. In the same way, 
a family that moves in there is likely to find itself 
without curbs or streetlights, and with neither a shop- 
ping center nor library for miles around. 

Past mistakes in urban development are as diffi cult 
to cut out as a cancer. Planning is preventive medicine 
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